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Preface. 


HE  who  offers  to  his  friends  the  work  of  a week 
runs  the  rifle  of  being  fcouted  for  impertinence  : 
his  rafhness  indeed  can  only  be  increased  by  the  choice 
of  a well  worn  fubjedt,  of  one  on  which  many  are 
competent  to  fpeak,  the  well  informed  are  bound  to  pafs 
judgment.  If  his  unhappy  cafe  allows  a few  words  of 
extenuation,  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  readers 
to  give  them. 

When  Goldfmith  wrote  to  his  brother  about  the 
“ lengthening  chain”  which  fettered  him  as  he  wandered 
far  from  home,  he  was  writing  in  a strain  with  which 
all  travellers,  perhaps,  but  nomads,  can  fympathize. 
There  is  an  impatience  of  delay  which  becomes  almoft 
unbearable,  when  (after  many  months  of  wandering) 
the  object  of  the  journey  is  achieved,  and  the  face  at 
laft  turned  homewards.  An  Englifhman  miffes  the 
found  of  his  native  tongue,  and  needs  but  the  frequently 
recurring  thought  of  his  former  travelling  companions 
daily  getting  nearer  to  England,  to  raife  his  feelings  of 
impatience  to  the  utmoft.  It  was  thus  with  me  when  I 
reached  Athens. 
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Yet  even  thefe  recollections  could  do  little  to 
cloud  the  great  delight  of  vifiting  places  whofe  names 
were  already  familiar  as  houfehold  words.  A week 
(the  leaf!  I could,  the  moft  I cared  to  ftay  there)  was 
moft  happily  fpent  in  taking  notes  for  private  ufe,  in 
making  rough  fketches  of  points  that  ftruck  the  fancy, 
and  in  thinking  of  the  pleafant  evenings  at  home,  which 
gave  to  thefe  outlines,  even  in  expectation,  a value  not 
their  own.  Greece  was  not  the  objed:  of  my  tour,  and 
the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  took  away  all  inducement  to 
remain.  The  drawings  were  made  off-hand:  some- 
times under  very  unfavourable  circumftances,  and  never 
had  a chance  of  correction  by  after  vifits.  Was  it  a 
misfortune  or  a fault,  that  fome  of  my  friends,  kind 
when  they  might  have  been  critical,  induced  me  to  have 
them  copied  on  ftone,  hoping  that  other  than  thofe  for 
whom  they  were  intended  might  gain  from  them  fome 
new  ideas  of  the  leading  features  in  the  fcenery  of 
Attica  ? 

No  one  can  doubt  the  advantage  he  would  have 
gained,  as  a fchool-boy,  from  a clear  notion  of  the 
fcenes  of  events  about  which  he  was  then  reading,  nor 
the  frefh  meaning  it  would  have  given  to  his  author’s 
defcriptions : we  cannot  forget  that  fome  of  our  difficul- 
ties would  have  been  cleared  up,  and  much  of  our 
doubt  and  want  of  intereft  would  never  have  exifted  if 
our  knowledge  of  the  geography  had  been  real  and  in- 
dwelling. 


Preface.  ix 

I 

* Maps,  defcriptions,  pidtures,  and  models  are  the 
different  means  we  employ  for  gaining  or  teaching 
this  knowledge  of  unknown  places, — each,  of  courfe,  has 
its  own  advantages  and  difadvantages.  A map  teaches 
us  the  pofition  of  different  fites  marked  upon  it,  with 
refpect  to  each  other, — it  is  the  ground-plan  of  the 
country : defcription  gives  us  its  general  effect,  a bird’s- 
eye  view,  fo  to  fpeak : pictures  may  be  likened  to 
elevations  and  fe<5tions ; while  the  model,  as  ufeful  as 
it  is  uncommon,  gives  the  country  in  the  block. 

We  generally  mifs  the  information  which  thefe 
means,  when  taken  together,  ought  to  give  us,  by 
taking  them  one  by  one ; in  this  way  their  defi- 
ciencies are  made  more  apparent,  and  the  compenfating 
power  of  each  is  loft.  We  foon  learn  as  we  try  to 
realize  a map , that  it  gives  us  the  relative  and  not  the 
actual  pofition  of  places.  We  can  form  little  notion 
from  it  of  real  diftances,  or  of  the  objedls  vifible  from 
any  particular  point ; we  cannot  take  account  of  any 
irregularity  of  furface  under  the  fize  of  a mountain,  for 
nothing  lefs  is  reprefented  (in  ordinary  cafes),  nor  can 
we  conceive  the  profile  of  a coaft  or  range  of  hills  when 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  various  fcales  of  maps, 
and  for  the  difference  between  the  one  in  immediate  ufe 
and  that  map  which  is  moft  familiar  to  us.  The  chart 
of  England’s  fea-girt  coaft  very  often  furnifhes  an 
ideal  ftandard  of  diftances,  to  which  all  other  maps, 
unconfcioufly  to  itfelf,  are  referred  by  the  mind.  Who 
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has  not,  at  fome  time  or  other,  compared  the  Euripus, 
the  Gulph  of  Corinth  at  NaupaCtus,  or  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  Straits  of  Calais  ? or  imagined  a fimilarity  of 
appearance  in  the  Ifthmus  at  Potidaea,  and  thofe  at 
Mount  Athos  or  Corinth,  with  that  at  Panama  ? 
Dejcriptions,  again,  to  moft  perfons,  are  vague  and  inde- 
finite; while  pictures , beautiful  as  details,  are  often 
without  connection,  good  in  themfelves  but  hardly  at 
all  helping  our  general  knowledge  of  the  country. 

It  feems  neceflary  to  fay  thus  much,  to  account  for 
the  fragmentary  character  of  fome  of  the  drawings,  and 
the  want  of  fkill  and  finifh  difcernible  in  all.  The  cha- 
racter of  a headland,  a mountain,  or  an  ifland  changes 
fo  fall;  that  one  who  pafles  by  in  a fteamer  is  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a hafty  {ketch,  unlefs  the  cold  and  rigid 
form  they  take,  at  a greater  diftance,  is  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  him : for  myfelf,  I was  difpofed  to  dot  down  all 
that  appeared  within  the  horizon  at  a particular  time, 
and  then  to  mark  on  the  map  in  Murray  the  point  in 
our  courfe  which  we  were  then  paffing  over,  thinking 
that  the  map  and  drawing  would  help  each  other  in 
printing  a picture  on  the  mind. 

A fimilar  plan  was  feafible  in  Athens : the  charming 
panorama  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge  had  already  made  the 
furrounding  mountains  old  and  familiar  friends,  it 
feemed  natural  to  wifh  to  look  at  the  city  from  fome  of 
their  fummits,  points  in  the  boundary  of  that  circle,  and 
to  learn  how  the  landfcape  would  be  affeCted  by  the 
change. 
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The  number  of  points  of  intereft  included  in  a 
Angle  view  in  Attica  ftrikes  the  mind,  at  firft  fight, 
with  furprife,  but  the  distances  are  fmall,  and  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  Iky  mod  marvellous ; the  contrail  between 
that  fucceffion  of  fine  days,  with  their  mountain  pano- 
ramas equally  dillinct  in  all  their  parts,  and  the  view 
ufually  obtained  from  the  top  of  Snowdon  or  Ben 
Lomond,  reminded  one,  to  compare  great  things  with 
fmall,  of  the  feelings  of  a child  when  looking  at  the 
picture  in  the  Colifeum  after  trying  in  vain  to  fee 
London  from  the  adual  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 


Seven  Days  in  Attica. 


[i.  Saloniki  from  the  Sea.] 

IT  was  a fultry  afternoon,  June  13,  1852,  when 
the  French  fteamer  Eurotas  made  her  firft 
appearance  in  the  harbour  of  Saloniki.  The  fteam 
communication  which  this  large  and  flourifhing  town 
held  with  the  reft  of  the  world  had,  before  this,  been 
confined  to  a weekly  packet  to  and  from  Conftantinople. 
Men  now  talked  of  a line  direcft  to  Athens. 

The  news,  however,  feemed  to  the  worthy  inha- 
bitants of  Saloniki  too  good  to  be  true ; for  though 
we  had  brought  the  intelligence  from  Conftantinople  only 
a fortnight  before,  the  European  confuls  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  fteamer  was  coming,  nor  well,  truft 
their  ears  when  they  were  allured  that  Ihe  was  lying  in 
their  port. 

Raffaello,  the  wretched  looking  but  honeft  fellow 
who  had  acfted  as  dragoman  and  guide  to  a Ruffian 
gentleman  and  myfelf,  acrofs  the  promontory  anciently 
known  as  Chalcidice,  and  among  the  Greek  monafteries 
of  the  Holy  Mount,  brought  us  the  joyful  news,  “ that 
the  Eurotas  was  come.”  We  began  at  once  to  put 
our  things  together,  to  make  our  acknowledgement  to 
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the  Cawafs  who  had  been  our  efcort  on  the  pilgrimage, 
and  after  fettling  our  bill  at  the  Albergo  dei  Quattro 
Mori,  we  left  the  fiery  and  fever-ftricken  Saloniki  for 
ever. 

We  were  fufficiently  early  on  board.  There  was 
time  to  make  a rough  fketch  of  the  town,  with  its 
walls,  and  minarets,  and  towers;  and  of  the  hill  on 
whofe  Hope  it  lay,  like  a walled  vineyard  on  one  of  the 
hill-fides  at  Bethlehem ; and  of  the  mountain-lines  that 
died  away  in  the  diftance,  on  which  one  gazed  how 
differently  fince  their  acquaintance  had  been  made,  and 
fome  of  their  beauties  learned.  At  laft  the  luffing  of 
the  engine,  and  the  cloud  of  white  fteam  that  fpouted 
out  into  the  fky,  told  us  that  we  were  foon  to  leave  : a 
few  minutes  more,  and  we  were  off. 


[2.  Olympus  from  Kapidgiler .] 

Olympus,  with  its  grand  outline  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  Macedonian  mountains  on  the  left,  completely 
hem  in  this  end  of  the  gulf,  while  the  headlands  of 
Point  Pefquieres  and  Great  Panomi  ftrengthened  the 
idea  fuggefted  by  the  ftill  waters,  that  we  were  in  a 
fine  inland  lake. 

Night  foon  fell ; and,  footh  to  fay,  we  were  not 
forry  to  ftretch  ourfelves  in  beds  in  which  there  was  a 
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chance  of  fleeping,  unattacked  by  the  namelefs  horrors 
which  fwarm  in  every  corner  of  the  “ Four  Moors  ” 
at  Saloniki. 


LL  Monday  was  fpent  in  watching  the  changes 


in  the  mountain  forms  and  iflands  as  we  fteamed 
by,  and  in  trying  to  call  up  the  battles  of  Herodotus, 
and  to  attach  definite  ideas  to  the  modern  Greek  names 
of  the  places  we  were  palling.  Euboea  feemed  endlefs  : 
hour  after  hour  its  ranges  of  hill  and  coaft  lay  on  our 
right;  the  points  we  had  pafled  grew  fmaller,  as  our 
wake  grew  fainter  behind  us,  and  Hill  frelh  headlands 
and  hills  were  coming  into  view. 


NOW  we  are  rounding  Cape  Doro,  and  a fine 
breeze  meets  us  frefh  from  up  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
and  a burfl:  of  fun  lights  up  the  Cape  and  the  bright 
Ihining  corn-fields,  fo  glorioufly  fet  off  by  the  wooded 
hollows,  and  by  the  ftormy  Iky  which  heavily  backs  up 
the  whole. 


[3.  Halonefus.] 


[4.  Cape  Boro.'] 
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[5.  Reach  of  Eubcea. ] 

SOME  time  more,  and  we  are  palling  the  fouthern 
end  of  Euboea,  which  looks  fo  fquare  in  the  map, 
and  leave  Andros  falling  away  to  the  left.  The  day  is 
getting  rather  tedious,  and  no  definite  anfwer  can  be 
obtained  about  dinner.  The  Captain  will  do  nothing  but 
walk  up  and  down  the  deck  with  his  bride ; and  the  other 
officers  can  talk  of  nothing  but  his  unfitnefs  to  command 
a ffiip — a fubject  on  which  enough  is  foon  heard ! A 
Greek  gentleman  on  board  is  intelligent  and  lively,  and 
talks  of  the  feats  performed  by  his  countrymen  in  their 
late  war  of  independence.  But  for  all  the  intereft  of 
his  anecdotes,  the  figns  of  preparation  for  dinner  are 
the  moil  pleafant  objects  we  have  feen  all  day.  The 
tables  are  let  together  on  the  deck ; and  the  fteward 
and  his  fatellites  bufy  themfelves — like  men  who  have 
but  little  of  the  luxury  of  labour,  and  therefore  try  to 
make  the  moll;  of  it — in  laying  the  cloth,  and  arranging 
the  forks  and  Ipoons,  the  chairs  and  ftools : they  bring 
in  by  degrees  oranges  and  piftachio  nuts,  fweet  cakes, 
and  thin  diced  ham  and  faufage,  the  napkins  and  rolls, 
and  the  plentiful  vin  ordinaire,  fo  that  dinner  feems 
likely  to  happen  foon.  But  alas ! in  the  very  moment 
when  Andros  is  in  the  molt  pidturefque  pofition  for  a 
Iketch,  and  the  fteward’s  preparations  feem  to  have 
reached  their  culminating  point,  the  wind  rifes  fuddenly. 
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the  awning  begins  to  flap  wildly,  weights  are  quickly 
laid  upon  the  table-cloth,  but  the  dinner  feems  refolute 
to  go,  and  join  the  thunder-ftorm  which  is  about  to 
burfl:  upon  us  : down  comes  the  canvafs  in  double-quick 
time,  and  chairs,  books,  rugs,  and  dinner,  are  hurried 
into  the  cabin,  while  we  follow  and  make  the  beft: 
of  it. 


[6.  Southern  Coaji  of  Eubcea. ] 


WHEN  we  next  come  on  deck,  the  Iky  is  bright; 

we  have  got  clear  of  Euboea,  and  can  look  up 
the  Euripus.  All  Attica  lies  before  us ! “ The  ifles 

of  Greece  ! the  ifles  of  Greece ! ” for  a fight  of  which 
we  have  fo  much  longed,  and  hardly  dared  to  hope — 
here  we  are  among  them  now.  Beautiful  as  the  poets 
have  reprefented  them,  lovely  as  imagination  had  con- 
ceived them,  how  much  fairer  are  thefe  fair  works  of 
God  than  the  fenfitive  Greeks  could  defcribe!  We  are 
pafling  among  the  Cyclades,  over  water  blue  beyond 
defcription,  with  ifland  rocks  at  all  different  diftances, 
and  of  all  different  outlines,  behind,  on  the  left,  and  in 
front  of  us.  Bright  ripplelefs  waters  are  ftudded  with 
veffels  in  full  fail,  pied  with  the  many  gulls,  and 
dimpled  by  the  leaps  of  porpoifes  and  dolphins  innu- 
merable,— look  you  ! they  rife  within  a few  yards  of  the 
fteamer,  and  many  of  them  clear  more  than  a couple  of 
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feet  from  the  furface  at  a bound.  The  bright  fhores 
and  mountains,  the  glad  fun,  and  the  clear  frelh  wind — 
(how  unlike  the  firocco  we  left  in  Syria,  or  the  heavy 
heat  of  Saloniki !) — all  nature,  in  fact,  is  gulhing  with 
life  and  vigour. 

The  rocks  juft  ahead  are  the  iflands  Petaliae.  Of 
the  diftant  mountains,  one  has  a conical  ftiape  ; — that  is 
Pentelicus,  and  the  ftiore  in  front  of  it  is  Marathon. 
Next  rifes  the  bold  form  of  Parnes,  and  then  the  coaft, 
as  the  eye  follows  it  along,  sinks  down;  and  though 
there  are  cliff's  towards  the  fea,  their  line  is  unbroken 
till  we  catch  the  clufter  of  fwelling  peaks  which  belong 
to  the  hills  at  Sunium,  and  to  Hymettus,  which  here 
feems  to  be  one  of  them. 

[7.  Eafiern  Coajl  of  Attica.'] 


ENVIOUS  night  fteals  on ; and  eagerly  as  we  look 
for  Sunium,  the  light  is  fo  far  gone  by  the  time 
we  reach  it,  that  nothing  but  the  black  prefence  of  the 
rocks  can  be  feen  upon  the  iron  grey  Iky. 

We  awake  in  the  morning  in  the  “ Piraeus,”  and 
perhaps,  under  the  evil  influence  of  quarantine,  fancy 
ourfelves  juftified  in  feeling  difappointed  with  the  place, 
— in  thinking  the  hills  on  each  ftde  low,  barren,  and 
featurelefs,  -in  comparing  a harbour  whofe  mouth  is 
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blocked  up  by  Salamis  to  a dock,  and  the  town  (un- 
worthy charge!)  to  a third-rate  watering  place  painted 
for  the  feafon. 

[8.  Salamis  from  the  Piraeus.] 


NO  fteamers  leave  Athens  for  a week  to  come  : 
that  from  Corinth  to  Patras  a fortnight  hence. 
However  much  we  may  wifh  ourfelves  back  in  England, 
tf  Seven  Days  ” we  muft  fpend  here.  How  to  fpend 
them  beft — that  is  the  queftion  ? There  is  not  time 
for  a tour  of  Greece ! that  is  quite  clear.  Of  the 
Acropolis,  we  lhould  not  tire,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to 
lie  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  balking  under  its 
porticoes  : in  the  mufeums  there  are  infcriptions,  and 
coins,  and  ftatues,  no  doubt,  that  would  find  one  work 
enough ; but  in  either  cafe  our  knowledge  will  be 
bounded  by  thofe  hills  on  every  fide,  and  we  lhall  know 
little  of  our  pofition  in  the  plain.  Let  us  then  take 
horfes,  and  ride  over  to  Pentelicus,  and  climb  its  quar- 
ried fides.  Hymettus,  too,  we  mult  needs  fee;  and  a 
ride  to  Eleufis  will  carry  us  along  the  facred  way,  and 
lhow  us  Salamis  under  other  forms  than  that  under 
which  we  now  fee  it. 


Seven  Days  in  Attica. 


[9.  Athens  from  the  Sea.] 

I WILL  firft  introduce  you  to  the  city  of  Minerva, 
throned  in  her  palace  of  mountains.  You  will  be 
fo  good-natured  as  to  fuppofe  yourfelf  on  board  the 
fteamer  looking  N.E.  up  the  plain  in  which  Athens 
lies.  The  moft  prominent  objed  here  is  a man-of-war 
in  the  foreground.  Diredly  behind  this  is  a mountain 
precipitous  towards  the  lea,  but  falling  gradually  back 
towards  the  north : this  is  Hymettus,  famous  as  ever 
for  its  honey.  A mountain  with  a graceful  outline 
backs  in  the  valley  of  which  Hymettus  feems  to  make 
one  fide,  this  is  Pentelicus : and  the  diftant  peaks  which 
fill  up  the  gap  between  it  and  Hymettus  belong  to  the 
mountains  of  Euboea.  In  the  midft  of  the  plain  is  a 
fmall  rifing  in  the  ground, — a rock,  with  a tower  upon  it 
and  buildings  on  one  fide,  is  juft  behind, — and  over  both 
of  them  a bell-lhaped  hill  ftands  fentinel ; the  rifing 
ground  is  the  Mufeium ; the  towered  rock  is  the  Acro- 
polis with  its  ruined  Parthenon  and  Propylaea;  the 
town,  of  courfe,  is  Athens,  and  the  hill  behind  it  Lyca- 
bettus.  A rocky  headland  and  a failing-boat  finilh  the 
picture  : that  boat  has  juft  left  the  port  of  Munychia, 
for  the  rock  is  part  of  the  promontory  of  Alcimus,  and 
juft  round  the  other  fide  of  it  (if  the  view  were  con- 
tinued) is  the  tomb  of  Themiftocles,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Piraeus.  m 
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Would  you  like  to  know  more  than  this  fingle 
Iketch  tells  of  Attica  and  its  hills  and  plains  ? would  you 
like,  with  the  fhaggy  goat,  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock, 
or  with  the  fcarce  lefs  lhaggy  mountaineer  that  tends 
him,  to  lie  at  length  upon  the  grafs  and  watch  the 
lhadows  come  and  go  ? would  you  like,  with  an  eagle’s 
flight,  to  reach  thofe  far  mountain  tops,  and,  perched 
upon  the  higheft  crag,  to  fcan  the  diftant  profpedt,  and 
thofe  Euboean  hills,  which  only  peep  upon  us  here  ? if 
this  be  your  wilh  then  come  away  with  me.  The  fum- 
mit  of  Pentelicus  is  the  higheft  point  to  which  I can 
take  you : we  lhall  learn  from  it  the  bearings  and 
general  features  of  the  country,  the  details  can  be  filled 
in  afterwards : Bel  yap  laws  viroTvirwaai  TrpwTov  el6' 

varepov  avaypa^cu  has  been  the  motto  for  many  out- 
lines before  now. 


[io.  View  from  the  fummit  of  Pentelicus.'] 

WE  naturally  look  firft  for  Athens,  and  track  the 
road  by  which  ordinary  mortals  feek  the  pro- 
fpect  we  are  gazing  on.  Let  us  look  down  the  valley  : 
we  fee  the  Acropolis  readily  enough,  and  the  Sa- 
ronic gulf  behind  it ; yonder  projecting  headland  is, 
doubtlefs,  Alcimus  ; that,  then,  is  the  point  from  which 
we  gained  our  firft  view  of  Athens.  We  are  now 
looking  in  precifely  the  oppofite  direction,  and  every 
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feature  in  the  landfcape  is  changed.  Hymettus  is  a 
compadt  and  well-defined  mountain ; Lycabettus,  one 
of  a ftraggling  row  of  hills ; and  what  a panorama 
furrounds  us  ! There  is  the  Morea  and  Salamis ; the 
Ifthmus  and  Acro-Corinth ; Eleufis  in  the  hollow  of  the 
bay ; Parnes  and  the  memorable  Deceleia : then  the 
mountains  in  the  diftance  are  Cithasron  and  Helicon, 
and  further  yet  the  double  peak  of  Parnaflus — how 
does  the  fight  of  its  fnowy  creft,  the  Seipara  vtfyofioKa, 
call  up  the  remembrance  of  fchool,  and  of  times  when 
one  little  thought  in  this  fenfe  to  fing  Tvpiov  ol8p,a 
\tircav  e/3av. 

A little  further  on  we  catch  fight  of  the  fea  again  : 
it  is  the  Euripus,  and  thofe  are  the  hills  of  Euboea 
behind ; one  towers  above  the  reft — it  is  Monte  Delphi, 
the  old  Dirphoflus  ; from  this  the  hills  fall  fo  much, 
that  the  fea  horizon  is  vifible  above  them  and  other 
ridges,  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Aigean.  Our  old  acquaintances,  the  iflands  Petalias, 
fhow  us  where  we  were,  when,  in  the  voyage  from 
Saloniki,  we  firft  looked  upon  Pentelicus ; and  there  is 
Andros  too  ! But  on  the  mainland  there  is  fomething 
yet  “ to  feeing  that  is  worth  the  fight,”  near  as  the  fea 
comes  to  our  bafe ; that  curving  bay,  and  feeming 
narrow  ftrip  of  fhore,  is  no  other  place  than  Marathon. 
The  quotation  from  Blewitt  given  in  our  Guide  Book 
defcribes  it  very  well  : “ A feries  of  undulating  hills 
flope  gradually  down  from  the  fummit  of  Pentelicus 
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to  the  weflern  extremity  of  the  plain.  The  line  of 
fea-coafl  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth  forms  a deep 
femicircle,  terminating  at  the  eafl  end  in  a long  low 
promontory.  The  brufhwood  which  covers  that  part 
of  the  plain  appears  to  be  feparated  near  the  marfhy 
fhore,  leaving  a light  line,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
celebrated  tumulus  marks  the  fepulchre  of  the  Athenians 
{lain  in  the  battle.” 

Turning  further  round,  the  Mefogasa  or  inner  plain 
of  Attica  lies  open  before  us,  level  and  unbroken ; 
while  the  rocks  at  Sunium  form  a vanguard  to  old 
Hellas  as  fhe  forces  her  way  into  the  fea  ; and  to  con- 
tinue the  fimile,  the  advanced  iflands  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  to  the  videttes  of  her  array.  Hymettus 
rifes  up  again,  and  the  iflands  of  Hydrea  and  Calauria, 
which  prolong  the  mountain-chains  of  the  Morea : the 
Saronic  Gulf  is  before  us,  and  our  panorama  is  complete. 

We  need  not  now  flay  for  the  quarries  on  Penteli- 
cus,  much  as  we  admire  the  dazzling  whitenefs  of  its 
marble,  and  the  icy  coldnefs  of  its  caverns  hung  with 
ftalactites ; coolnefs  we  fhall  indeed  long  for  in  the 
midfl  of  the  hot  dreary  plain  we  have  to  crofs  on  the 
way  to  Athens. 

“ The  high  fever”  feems  “ to  feethe  the  blood”  in 
very  truth,  as  we  ride,  with  aching  eyes,  through  the 
glare,  and  we  look,  how  willfully ! for  the  firfl  village, 
at  which  we  may  halt  and  get  a draught  of  fomething. 
Coffee,  filthy  fluff!  and  arrack,  and  now  fome  of  the 
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frefh  fweet  water  which  does  more  to  revive  the  fainting 
foul  than  gallons  of  aught  befides.  That  poor  woman, 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  caf£,  is  far  worfe  off  than  we  : 
with  her  fallow,  wafted,  fevered  face,  and  her  liftlefs,  reft- 
lefs  eye.  She  can  barely  fmile  at  the  praifes  of  her  bonny 
bairn,  as  he  rides  a cock-horfe  on  a ftick,  in  his  fhirt  and 
jacket,  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  The  flow  fhake  of  her 
hufband’s  head  when  we  afk  if  fhe  has  the  fever  tells  a 
tale  of  love  and  forrow.  In  this  village,  alone,  are  the 
Greek  drefs  and  language  met  with;  for  many  miles 
round,  the  country  people  are  Albanians  and  wear  the 
blanket-like  great-coat,  with  its  patches  of  dark  goat’s 
hair,  and  feams  of  crimfon  or  blue.  But  the  woman 
here  is  a thorough  Greek,  and  wears  the  fez,  and  her 
long  plaits  of  hair  and  handkerchief  are  twifted  into  a 
kind  of  turban  about  it.  Enough ! we  have  done  fuf- 
ficient  for  to  day  : to-morrow  we  muft  be  up  with  the 
dawn  to  get  to  the  top  of  Hymettus. 


A PLEASANT  gallop  it  is  out  of  Athens,  over  the 
foft  fandy  roads  ; but  riders  muft  keep  a fharp  look- 
out, for  there  are  wells  now  and  then  in  the  midft  of  the 
road,  and  never  a fence  to  mark  them.  What  a contraft 
is  the  moift  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  to  the  heat  of 
yefterday ; to  the  fultry  evening  when  all  Athens 
was  fitting  in  the  ftreets  before  the  different  cafes,  eat- 
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ing  ice  and  drinking  lemonade ; and  to  the  clofenefs  of 
the  night,  which  made  the  fplendid  rooms  of  the  Hotel 
d’Angleterre,  and  the  fingle  ftteet  and  gauze  curtains 
which  cover  the  beds  almoft  unbearable.  We  crofs  the 
ftony  bed  of  the  Iliflus,  for  it  will  not  do  to  call  that 
trickling  thread  of  water  the  river,  (we  did  expecft  to  find 
it  fmall,  but  this!  to  think  of  the  number  of  good 
epithets  that  have  been  fpent  on  it !)  the  fire,  no  doubt, 
is  keeping  holiday  with  the  water  gods  below.  We  follow 
the  watercourfe  for  fome  diftance,  and  then  ftrike  into 
thick  groves  of  olive.  The  trees  are  in  full  bloflom 
now,  and  we  muft  needs  pluck  a fpray,  and  put  it  in 
our  Murray  to  carry  home,  happy  that  no  Demofthenes 
is  near  us  to  make  up  a cafe,  and  quote  the  laws  about 
digging  up  olive  faplings,  and  penalties  of  200  drachmae 
for  every  fingle  tree — the  good  fathers  of  the  monaftery 
we  are  coming  to  will  not  be  fo  extreme  with  us  it  is  to 
be  hoped.  Beyond  this  convent  of  Syriane  the  roads 
become  too  fteep  for  the  horfes,  Nikola  fays ; befides 
which,  there  is  no  road  at  all  through  the  crags  and 
brulh-wood  which  cover  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

So  out  of  the  faddle  ! one  fhake  to  bring  things  into 
place,  and  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  our  journey.  We 
will  not  ftay  to  fee  anything  here  now,  but  prefs  on, — if 
perchance  we  may  be  in  time  for  the  funrife : at  any 
rate,  this  is  the  time  for  walking,  and  we  fhall  find  it 
fearfully  hot  if  we  are  late  in  coming  down. 

The  way  is  fteep  undoubtedly ! and  the  ftirubs, 
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catching  and  clinging  about  our  legs,  make  climbing 
difficult : there  is  another  hollow  and  another  fteep 
craggy  bit  to  climb ; the  horizon  feems  to  leap  at  every 
ftep  we  take ; freffi  distances  keep  coming  into  view, 
and  claim  a paffing  look,  but  we  prefs  on,  and  at  laft 
we  reach  the  top.  There  is  yet  a run  up  and  down 
over  the  foft,  fpringing  heather  with  which  the  flattened 
ridge  is  carpeted,  before  we  gain  the  higheft  point,  and 
begin  to  look  about  us  for  the  view. 

[i  i.  View  from  the  Jummit  of  Hymettus.~\ 

Here,  apparently  clofe  under  us,  is  Sunium ; and 
the  rocks  “confufedly  hurled”  of  Hymettus,  from 
which  its  peaks  can  hardly  be  diftinguiffied.  There 
were  the  filver  mines  of  Laurium.  The  ifland  of 
S.  Georgs  lies  out  at  fea,  and  Phlega — the  old  Phaura 
—nearer  to  the  Ihore ; but  above  ftiis  laft,  as  we  look 
to  the  horizon,  we  fee  in  fucceffion  the  headlands  of 
Hydrea,  Scyllaeum,  the  moft  eaftern  promontory  of 
Argolis,  and  Calauria.  Then  comes  Algina,  and  over 
its  weftern  arm  Pityonefus,  lying  between  it  and  the 
ftiores  of  the  Peloponefe.  Salamis,  with  its  irregular 
form,  locks  in  with  the  mainland : the  little  ifland  of 
Pfyttalia  covers,  and  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  that 
ftrange  headland,  “ the  dog’s-tail  ” of  the  ancients,  fore- 
Ihortened,  as  we  fee  it,  in  a wonderful  manner.  The 
jagged  promontory  of  Alcimus  naturally  fuggefts  the 
three  ports  of  Athens ; and  the  range  of  low  hills. 
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/Egialeus,  Corydallus,  and  Icarius,  {how  clearly  the 
important  pafles  into  Boeotia.  We  fee  the  Sacred  Way, 
after  winding  through  the  olive  groves  and  fields,  lofing 
itfelf  by  the  church  and  convent  at  Daphne.  Cithaeron 
is  the  range  furtheft  in  the  back-ground ; Parnes  joins 
on  to  it  in  the  right  of  the  view,  and  a fpur  of  Pen- 
telicus  indicates  the  termination  of  the  landfcape  on 
that  fide.  As  to  Athens  itfelf,  its  features  in  this  view 
are  unmiftakable — the  Mufeum,  the  Acropolis,  the 
town,  and  Lycabettus.  The  wind  is  too  high  to  let  us 
ftay  here  long : iEolus  is  a foe  to  Iketching ; and  like 
a Pancratiaft,  ufes  every  art  to  difable  us,  blinding  us 
with  gufts,  numbing  our  fingers  and  our  feet,  wreftling 
with  us,  and  making  us  fhiver  with  the  cold,  and  at  laft 
fairly  ftriking  the  flcetch-book  from  our  hands  : we  mull 
cc  lift  up  the  finger,”  and  be  off.  Old  Nikola,  our 
guide,  in  going  to  fcreen  himfelf  behind  a ledge  of  rock, 
has  loft  his  hat,  and  therewithal  his  temper.  A run 
will  foon  warm  us.  Sauve  qui  peut ! who  will  be  firft 
at  the  monaftery  ? 

There  is  little  to  fee  here  at  Syriane, — a quiet  old 
place,  with  an  open  lawn  in  front,  on  which  fome  vene- 
rable olives  caft  a chequered  ftiade.  The  well  is  faintly, 
and  the  bright,  cold  water  which  pours  fo  faft  from  that 
claflic  fpout  into  a marble  farcophagus,  is  faid  to  per- 
form wondrous  cures.  There  are  horfes  in  the  threfhing 
floor ; we  muft  ftay  a fecond  to  watch  them.  A poft  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ; a long  pole  is  fastened 
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to  it  by  one  end,  and  to  this  nine  horfes  are  yoked 
abreaft  : what  a noife  they  make  trampling  on  the  draw, 
with  the  creaking  of  the  yokes,  the  cracking  of  long 
whips,  and  the  fhouting  of  their  drivers ! if  one  might 
choofe,  one  would  rather  be  the  inlide  horfe  of  the  nine, 
for  he  gets  feweft  cuts  (an  odd  reminder  or  fo,  now  and 
then),  and  has  far  the  leaft  to  do. 
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VISITOR  is  foon  fatisfied  with  his  furvey  of 


Modern  Athens.  The  ftreets  are  very  ordinary, 
and  the  palace  too  regular,  and  wanting  in  architectural 
features,  to  be  fine : the  fquare  in  front  of  it  will  be 
handfome,  if  the  defigns  for  houfes  in  it  are  carried 
out.  The  king’s  garden,  though  not  very  large,  and 
lying  on  a dead  flat,  will  be  beautiful  when  the  young 
trees  are  grown.  It  is  rich  in  evergreens,  over  which 
a few  palms  are  feen  to  tower, — emblems  of  victories 
paft,  and  expectants  of  triumphs  yet  to  come.  The 
view  of  the  Acropolis  on  this  fide  is  particularly  fine  : 
its  fcarped  rocks  and  majeftic  ruins  form  a fplendid 
objeCt.  The  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Olympeium  which 
have  Hymettus  for  a back-ground,  and  the  arch  of 
Hadrian  (happily  in  perfpeCtive)  in  front,  are  worthy 
companions  to  the  old  temple  of  Minerva. 

The  little  Englifli  church  is  not  far  from  the  palace. 
Its  pretty  interior  is  rather  belied  by  the  naked  appear- 
ance of  the  outfide : its  Gothic  roof  and  lancet  windows 
fhow  that  it  is  a ftranger  in  a ftrange  land ; and  the 
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chapel  feems  cowed  by  the  haughty  beauty  of  the 
Parthenon,  who  has  loft  little  of  her  pride,  though  the 
patriarch  and  imaum  in  turn  have  bereft  her  of  her 
ancient  ornaments  and  rites. 

The  Panepiftemion,  or  univerfity,  is  a long  building, 
and  Ihows  the  anxiety  of  the  prefent  age  to  connect 
itfelf  with  the  paft ; one  wing  only  is  built  at  prefent : 
an  open  ftoa  painted  in  frefcoe,  and  decorated  with 
mouldings  copied  from  the  antique,  conceal  the  clafs- 
rooms  and  other  buildings.  Of  the  venerable  Greek 
churches,  low,  fombre,  and  inexpreflibly  quaint,  with 
their  ftrange  mouldings  and  peculiar  domes,  fome  notice 
ought  to  be  taken ; but  they  are  a ftudy  in  themfelves, 
and  we  muft  leave  any  illuftration  of  them  “ for  a 
future  time.” 

On  this  fide  the  city  is  the  favourite  Sunday  pro- 
menade. The  Rotten  Row  of  Athens  is  a continuation 
of  the  ftreet  of  iEolus,  not  fo  far  from  the  town  as  the 
Academy,  but  in  that  direction.  A large,  open  field, 
on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  road,  is  the  great  point  of 
attraction  on  a Sunday  afternoon.  At  about  five  o’clock 
the  ftreets  begin  to  fill  with  carriages,  and  horfemen, 
and  footmen  in  their  beft  array,  which,  in  Athens,  is 
very  fplendid  : fome  mounted  troops  take  pofleflion  of 
the  field  in  queftion,  and  preferve  a large,  open  ring  in 
the  midft  of  it  from  the  crowds  of  gentry  and  tradesfolk, 
who,  in  carriages  or  on  foot,  feize  every  available  pofi- 
tion.  A band  occupies  the  centre  of  the  field.  I had 
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been  paying  a vifit  to  Muller’s  monument  when, 
attracted  by  the  crowd,  I made  my  way  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ring  of  fpeflators.  It  was  the  very  nick  of 
time,  for  a gentleman  on  horfeback  came  galloping  up 
to  the  officer  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops : he, 
bowing  to  his  faddle-bow,  inftantly  trotted  round  to  fee 
his  men  in  place,  and  to  clear  a lane  of  approach  through 
the  circle  of  fpe&ators, — every  one,  of  courfe,  cruffied 
clofer  than  before, — when  a found  of  galloping  was 
heard,  and  a lady  and  gentleman,  followed  by  a fuite  of 
officers,  entered  the  field  and  pulled  up  ffiort  in  the 
midft  of  the  ring.  The  air  was  rent  with  cheers  for  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Greece.  The  band  ftruck  up 
inftantly,  while  the  King  acknowledged  the  loyalty  of 
his  fubje&s.  As  foon  as  the  band  had  concluded  the 
piece,  their  Majesties  cantered  round  the  ground  and 
then  daffied  off  along  the  road.  I wondered  that  the 
people  ftayed,  for  the  mufic  was  ended,  at  leaft  for 
the  prefent ; but,  after  a little  time,  the  Court  appeared 
again,  and  the  band  ftruck  up  as  before.  This  was 
repeated  a third  time,  and  then  the  crowd  difperfed. 
The  fight  was  both  gay  and  ftrange ; the  King,  as  well 
as  the  larger  proportion  of  the  company,  were  in  the 
Greek  drefs,  which,  from  our  affociations  with  it,  as 
well  as  from  the  bright  fanciful  colours  which  it  admits, 
fuggefted  the  notion  of  a mafquerade.  The  white 
petticoat,  or  fuftanelle  as  it  is  called,  is  made  extremely 
full,  and  ftarched  till  it  ftands  almoft  at  right  angles  tr 
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the  waift,  its  white  fluttering  appearance  makes  one 
regret  the  fombre  grace  of  the  philabeg : the  richnefs  of 
the  jacket  and  gaiters,  which  are  often  made  of  purple 
velvet,  or  bright  crimfon  cloth  half  hidden  by  embroi- 
dery in  black  and  gold,  adds  to  its  butterfly  character. 
The  fhirt  fleeves  are  peculiar  from  their  fulnefs,  and 
from  their  being  unconfined  at  the  wrifl: : the  fleeve  of  the 
jacket  is  open  for  its  whole  length,  and  Amply  faftened 
at  the  wrifl,  but  it  is  as  often  worn  hanging  from  the 
back  as  on  the  arm.  The  long  drooping  fez,  with  its 
gold-looped  taflel,  gives  the  finifliing  touch  to  the  drefs 
fhowy,  weak,  and  diflolute.  One  regiment  of  the  troops 
wear  this  national  coftume,  their  jackets  and  gaiters 
being  of  light  blue,  the  royal  colours.  Thefe  men  are 
being  drilled  perpetually  in  the  open  ground  in  front  of 
the  Hotel,  and,  in  good  truth,  they  need  it ; field- pieces 
are  dragged  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  fame 
founds,  the  word  of  command,  hooking  on  the  horfes, 
then  the  clank  of  the  harnefs,  the  trot  and  heavy  lum- 
bering of  the  carriage,  and  word  of  command  again,  all 
are  repeated  for  hours  together,  beginning  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  recurring  again  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 

Let  us  fly  from  thefe  exercifes  of  the  modern  Greeks 
to  the  ruined  temples  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning : we  will  go  by  the  ftreet  of 
Hermes,  the  only  one  in  Athens  which  retains  its 
ancient  name,  and  probably  its  ancient  courfe.  A fine 
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wide  ftreet  cuts  in  at  right  angles,  and  an  old  palm 
ftands  at  their  interfection.  After  looking  at  it  for  a 
minute,  we  turn  up  to  the  left  to  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  a 
beautiful  building  with  fcarcely  any  appearance  of  ruin 
about  it. 

We  can  fit  under  its  porticoes  and  look  up  to  the 
Acropolis  and  down  to  the  Piraeus  and  the  fea,  and 
almoft  fancy  ourfelves  countrymen  and  votaries  of  the 
Demigod.  The  ftatues  and  infcriptions  which  are  con- 
ftantly  being  found  in  Athens  are  carefully  preferved 
and  placed  in  this  temple,  in  the  Acropolis,  the  Stoa  of 
Hadrian,  and  other  places,  which  fo  become  mufeums 
as  well  as  monuments  of  ancient  art.  How  delightful 
it  would  be  to  fpend  one’s  antiquarian  energies  on  thefe 
remains  and  on  this  fpot ! But  we  mull  on  to  the 
Acropolis,  leaving  to  the  right  “ the  round  monticle  or 
eminence”  (as  Captain  Dalgetty  would  have  called  it), 
which  was,  in  the  olden  time,  facred  to  the  nymphs, 
but  now  is  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  Urania.  Follow- 
ing one  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  the  Acropolis,  we 
pafs  over  a green  Hope  covered  by  firort  dry  grafs 
“ where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  ftray;”  the  rock  appear- 
ing every  here  and  there,  is  levelled  and  excavated  into 
foundations,  fteps,  and  feats,  for  a fuburb  of  the  ancient 
city  lay  out  here : here,  too,  we  find  the  polifiied  rock 
to  which  the  Athenian  matrons  ufed  to  attribute  fuch 
marvellous  virtue.  We  are  now  in  the  track  of  the 
Panathenaic  Proceflion ; the  Pnyx  is  on  our  right,  the 
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Areiopagus  on  our  left,  and  direcftly  in  front  are  the 
lofty  buildings  which  furrounded  the  ftage  of  the  Odeum 
of  Regilla. 


[ 1 2.  Scene  from  Stage  of  Odeum. ] 

IT  will  be  worth  while  to  go  up  and  examine 
them,  for  enough  is  left  ftanding  to  give  us  a very 
real  notion  of  the  ancient  theatre.  The  theatre  of 
Bacchus  has  altogether  disappeared,  fo  far  as  its  pro- 
fcenium  and  ftage  buildings  go ; but  here  we  find  the 
drefling-rooms  and  flights  of  ftone  fteps  in  perfect  pre- 
fervation,  and  can  walk  in  upon  the  ftage  through  the 
e'icroSo?,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fea-gods,  or  to 
chara&ers  entering  from  the  town  or  harbour.  The 
ftone  platform  is  entire,  and  the  walls  and  different  por- 
tals, but  a great  mound  of  rubbilh,  only  partially 
cleared,  fills  up  the  Spo/ioy,  the  orcheftra,  and  tiers  of 
feats.  One  of  the  cunei  of  benches  has  been  laid  open, 
from  which  the  fweep  and  dimenfions  of  the  reft  may 
readily  be  inferred.  From  the  ftage  of  this  theatre 
(unlefs  the  terrace  which  furrounded  the  feats  was  lofty 
enough  to  conceal  all  other  objects),  the  actor  faw 
ftraight  before  him  the  Temple  of  the  Winglefs  Victory; 
clofe  behind  it  (now  hidden  by  the  Venetian  Tower)  is 
the  Propylaea,  and  then  the  fcarped  fide  and  buttreffed 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  at  this  its  fouth-weft  angle. 
Over  this  he  muft  have  feen  the  head  and  fpear  of 
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Minerva  Promachus,  and  ftill  further  to  the  right  the 
front  of  the  Parthenon,  with  its  fculptures,  its  ftatues, 
and  its  golden  fhields,  while  the  fouthern  fide  and 
range  of  columns  fell  back  in  quick  perfpective. 


[13.  Pillar  above  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus.'] 

HAVING  turned  fo  far  out  of  our  road,  we  will  go 
on  and  make  a circuit  of  the  Acropolis,  as  near 
under  its  walls  as  we  can  find  footing.  To  get  up  to  the 
two  pillars  which  overlook  the  fite  of  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  we  mud  needs  fcramble  on  hands  and  knees. 
The  triangular  capitals  of  thefe  pillars  feem  to  fhew  that 
they  were  intended  to  fupport  tripods : Stuart  looked  in 
vain  for  the  traces  of  other  columns  correfponding  to 
them.  Holding  by  one  of  the  bafes,  we  get  a view  of 
the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  with  the  Iliflus 
and  part  of  Hymettus  in  the  background.  More  in 
front  is  the  arch  of  Hadrian  ; the  modern  houfes  which 
cover  the  ancient  ftreet  of.  the  tripods  lie  under  our 
feet.  The  buttrefles  of  the  citadel  are  on  the  left,  and 
clofe  to  the  bafe  of  our  companion  column  is  the  ancient 
dial,  carved  above  the  grotto  temple  of  the  Choregi, 
Thrafyllus,  and  Thraficles. 

The  beautiful  monument  of  Lyficrates  is  fmall,  and 
wants  the  finifh  given  by  the  dolphins  and  tripod,  which 
the  reftored  drawings  have  rendered  familiar  to  us. 
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Stuart’s  plates  may  lead  us  to  compare  this  monument 
with  the  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrheftes : they  will 
have  milled  us,  if  we  have  in  confequence  expected  to 
fee  the  two  buildings  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  or  thought 
that  the  fauns  and  pirates  which  are  the  fubjects  of  the 
frieze  here,  are  on  the  fame  fcale  as  the  figures  of  the 
winds  there ; this  monument  is  more  graceful  than  the 
other,  but  ftrikes  the  eye  as  very  much  fmaller  alfo. 

The  large  cave  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  Acropolis  is 
not  remarkable : from  this  fide  Lycabettus  is  the  moft 
prominent  object,  and  the  palace  at  its  foot.  Continuing 
our  circuit,  we  fee  the  temple  of  the  Winds,  with  its 
uncouth  figures  of  the  bluftering  gods.  The  wide 
ftreet  of  iEolus  runs  diredt  from  the  temple,  paft  the 
ftoa  of  Hadrian  (within  which  is  a bazaar,  or  rather  a 
market-place),  to  the  hotel  and  exercifing  ground,  the 
Cephifus  and  olive  groves.  Out  there  is  the  Academy 
— of  old  the  haunt  of  Plato ; and  there  is  the  fimple 
monument  of  the  “ Dorian  ” Muller.  On  this  fide  the 
gate  of  the  new  Agora  (where  Hadrian’s  market-tariff 
is  ftill  legible),  fome  interefting  difcoveries  have  juft 
been  made  : a pavement,  with  the  bafes  of  columns  and 
broken  ftatues,  has  been  laid  open,  belonging,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  Bouleuterion.  The  inveftigations  are 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  M.  Pittakys,  O 
TENIK02  E&OPOH  TtlN  APXAIOTHTfLN , for  fuch 
is  his  title  in  the  printed  ticket  which  admits  a ftranger 
into  the  Acropolis,  Iva  iBy  ra?  ap^cuor^ras,  ( to  fee  the 
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antiquities.’  After  pafling  the  cave  of  Aglauros,  and 
climbing  up  to  that  of  Pan,  we  come  again  f unto 
Areiopagus.’ 


[14.  ’The  Areiopagus  from  the  South. ] 

HE  northern  fide  of  the  hill  of  Mars  is  lofty. 


overhanging,  and  inacceflible  : here  was  the  temple 
of  the  Erinnyes, — but  the  weird  lifters  have  manifeftly 
long  left  their  Ihrine,  their  fountain  and  their  cave  are 
alike  polluted.  The  eaftern  end  of  the  rock  is  pre- 
cipitous ; but  the  ground  Hopes  up  here,  as  it  does  on 
the  fouthern  fide,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  our 
Iketch.  Dr.  Wordfworth  fpeaks  of  the  fixteen  fteps 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  this  fide  ; there  is  befides  a 
great  rough  ftep  at  the  bottom,  which  may  have  made 
two  or  three.  There  are  feveral  fpaces  on  the  fummit, 
fquared  and  hollowed.  The  furface  is  very  much 
higher  at  the  eaftern  than  at  the  weftern  end ; but  from 
no  part  of  it  can  the  Parthenon  be  feen,  nor  yet  the 
temple  of  Erectheus. 


[15.  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings , from  the  PropylaaS\ 

SO  much  for  the  exterior  of  the  Acropolis  : now  for 
the  infide.  Our  ticket  of  admiftion  muft  be  given 
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to  the  cuftode,  and  then  in  his  company  we  may  mount 
the  fplendid  flight  of  fteps  (only  partially  uncovered 
at  prefent)  to  the  Propylaea.  Let  us  halt  on  the  top- 
moft  flair,  and  under  the  Ihelter  of  thefe  magnificent 
columns,  look  round  us  at  our  leifure.  The  little 
temple  of  Victory  ftrikes  our  notice  firft,  fo  ftrangely 
fet  at  an  angle  on  the  folid  bafement.  We  are  looking 
on  the  fame  fcene  that  Egeus  faw,  when,  according  to 
the  legend,  he  watched  fo  anxioufly  for  his  fon’s  return, 
and  flung  himfelf  down  from  that  very  fpot  on  feeing 
the  black  fail  of  Thefeus  returning  from  Crete.  Stuart 
fpeaks  of  this  little  Ionic  temple  as  utterly  demoliftied. 
A letter  appended  to  Wordfworth’s  “ Attica,”  fpeaks 
of  its  difcovery.  We  now  fee  it  collected  and  reftored 
to  the  ftate  which  Wheler  and  Spon  defcribed  in  1681. 
It  is  but  right  to  fay,  that  I have  fome  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  drawing  before  you ; not  that  my 
original  fketch  was  faulty,  but  that  I believe  I have 
miftaken  my  own  meaning  in  two  points  where  the 
Iketch  was  rather  rubbed.  Firft,  there  are  no  fmall 
columns  given  in  my  note-book  to  that  projecting  wing 
of  the  Propylaea  which  contained  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus,  and  on  which  the  mediaeval  tower  which  is 
fo  prominent  an  object  was  built ; that  they  exift,  1 
am  almoft  fure,  becaufe  their  bafes  are  given  in  Stuart’s 
ground-plan,  and  becaufe  I remember  that  my  drawing 
was  made  from  the  correfponding  portico  (in  which 
fragments  were  arranged  as  in  a fmall  mufeum),  ftanding 
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between  two  pillars.  The  other  doubt  is,  whether  the 
projecting  pier  on  which  Chandler  fuppofes  an  equeftrian 
ftatue  and  infcription  to  Auguftus  has  been  given 
rightly*.  The  fmall  flight  of  fteps  ends  abruptly  : I 
am  afraid  to  vouch  for  their  corredtnefs. 

Rejoicing  in  the  reftoration  of  thefe  venerable  remains, 
let  us  pafs  through  the  open  portals,  as  many  proceflions 
with  the  facred  Peplos  have  done  before  us,  and  poflibly 
St.  Paul  alfo,  Siep^ofievos  ical  avadewpwv  to  <7e/3acr/ia.Ta, 
as  he  pafled  and  faw  their  cf  mawmetis,”  as  Wiclif  renders 
it. 

Without  flaying  to  look  at  the  finely  chifelled 
fragments  which  lie  about  on  every  fide,  let  us  turn  to 
the  right,  and  walk  up  to  the  Parthenon. 


[16.  Southern  Portico  of  the  Parthenon .] 

SCREENED  from  the  burning  fun,  we  can  now 
mufe  and  (ketch  at  will ; and  in  our  “ heart  of 
hearts”  enjoy  the  lovely  proportions  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  richnefs  of  the  bit  of  frieze  which  is  left  to  them ; 
the  ftillnefs  of  the  fummer  day,  and  the  mellow  chime 
of  the  infeCts ; the  quick  glancing  of  the  beautiful 
bright  lizards,  and  the  noifelefs  ftep  of  the  mother- 
goat  as  (he  feeks  for  her  kids  over  the  marble  floor : 


* Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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Ye  blefled  creatures,  I have  heard  the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make  ; I fee 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee ; 
The  fulnefs  of  your  blifs,  I feel — I feel  it  all.” 


[17.  Propylaa  from  Southern  Portico  of  the  Parthenon. ] 

THE  inner  front  of  the  Propylsea,  and  the  tower 
that  Hands  like  a jailor  over  it,  part  of  the  little 
temple  of  Victory,  and  beyond,  the  vineyards  and  the 
fields  of  Attica,  Corydallus,  and  the  pafs  at  Daphne,— 
thefe  are  our  fights  from  our  ftation  on  the  Heps  of  the 
Parthenon. 


[18.  Parthenon  from  the  South  Doorway.'] 

HE  open  doorway  of  the  temple  allows  us,  without 


changing  our  pofition,  to  gaze  at  the  duller  of 
pillars  which  were  left  Handing  at  the  further  end,  when 
gunpowder  did  its  irreparable  work  in  the  explofion 
which  gave  the  laft  blow  to  this  gem  of  antiquity. 
The  walls  of  the  cella  are  dellroyed,  and  that  which 
feparated  the  opillhodomos  from  the  Ihrine  of  the 
goddefs  : the  fplendid  marble  Hag-Hones  mark  the 
dimenfions  of  both  upon  the  pavement. 
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[19.  Ereftheium  from  Portico  of  the  Parthenon. ] 


HE  Erectheium  and  temple  of  Pandrofus  (to  turn 


again  to  a fide  view),  as  feen  from  the  portico  of 
the  Parthenon,  form  a graceful  foreground  to  the  diftant 
mountains  which  feem  to  be  part  of  the  range  of 
Helicon.  The  whole  platform  of  the  Acropolis  is 
ftrewed  with  fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  and  friezes, 
part  of  the  modern  battlements  are  feen  Hill  Handing  on 
this  fide. 
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Eleufis. 


HE  day  is  fo  hot  that  walking  is  impoflible ; read- 


ing, fitting  in  doors,  drinking  lemonade,  thefe  foon 
become  wearifome.  In  a happy  hour  M.  SevaftianofF 
propofes  a drive  to  Eleufis  and  a bathe  in  the  gulf  of 
Salamis.  Nothing  could  be  better ! Nikola  orders 
out  the  fmarteft  caleflo  that  the  inn  can  boaft,  and  then 
jumps  up  alongfide  of  the  driver.  The  road,  confifting 
in  parts  of  the  old  pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra,  erodes 
the  Cephifus,  and  pafles  through  groves  of  orange  and 
olive,  and  then  winds  zigzag  up  the  pafs. 

At  Daphne  is  an  old  Greek  monaftery,  which  has 
furvived  the  Turkilh  domination  and  is  now  fallen  on 
happier  times.  The  venerable  building  has  not  much 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  other  churches  belonging  to  the 
Oriental  rite,  if  we  except  the  cloifters,  which  certainly 
are  not  common  in  the  Eaft. 

[20.  Eleufis  from  the  Ruined  Tomb.\ 

After  a fhort  fpace  the  road  emerges  from  the  hills : 
on  our  left  is  the  fea,  but  fo  completely  locked  in  by 
the  hills  of  Salamis  that  it  looks  more  like  a mountain 
lake  than  a limb  of  father  ocean.  A long  ridge  is  over 
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againft  us  ending  in  the  piles  of  Cithaeron.  Between 
thefe  mountains  and  Icarius  on  our  right  lies  a level 
valley,  fo  that  the  adjacent  plains  of  land  and  water  are 
furrounded,  as  in  an  ampitheatre,  by  a complete  belt  of 
mountains.  And  who  can  enter  upon  the  arena  without 
thinking  of  the  fight  that  took  place  here  more  than 
2,300  years  ago  ? Who  can  fee  the  Thriafian  plain  and 
forget  the  cloud  of  duft  and  the  myftic  fhouts  that 
rolled  over  it  foretelling  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  ? 
Who,  without  thinking  of  the  noble  hearts  that  were 
beating  in  that  conteft,  and  the  deities  that  were  thought 
to  be  fpe<5lators  ? 


[21.  Interior  of  Ruined  Temple , Eleufis. ] 

HE  road  pafles  by  ruins  of  temples  and  tombs,  and 


leaves,  on  the  right  hand,  the  Rheti,  two  pools  of 
fait  water,  and  then  ftrikes  into  the  open  ground.  In 
front  of  Eleufis  is  a cella  of  a temple,  the  bafes  of  the 
columns  alone  remain  befides.  The  roof  is  of  ftone 
and  carved ; the  infide  is  full  of  fragments : from  an 
altar  that  ftands  at  the  farther  end,  and  from  the  name 
of  ct  Church  ” which  the  people  give  to  it,  I fuppofe  it 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  Chriftian  fervice.  Two  large  cir- 
cular blocks  of  white  marble  lie  outfide  the  door,  with 
carvings  and  Greek  infcriptions  on  them.  A crofs  and 
other  emblems  on  another  face  feem  to  have  been  added 


later. 
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[22.  View  from  the  Acropolis  of  Eleufis.~\ 

THE  Acropolis  affords  a fine  view  of  the  plain, 
bounded  on  the  further  fide  by  the  hills  Icarius  and 
Corydallus,  and  by  the  mountain  peaks  of  Pentelicus 
and  Hymettus,  which  are  feen  above  them.  The  courfe 
of  the  Via  Sacra  from  Daphne,  leaving  fome  fpace 
between  it  and  the  gulf,  and  the  rocky  iEgialeus,  on 
which  Xerxes  fat  with  his  fcribes  and  courtiers  to  watch 
the  battle,  are  plain  enough.  Then  comes  Salamis,  its 
diftant  promontory  of  Cynofure  apparently  fhutting  up 
the  outlet  to  the  fea ; that  is  the  fcene  of  the  battle. 
Right  above  the  roof  of  that  little  church  we  may 
people  the  fea  with  fhips,  and  pi&ure  to  ourfelves  the 
fmall  and  compatft  forces  of  Athens  and  iEgina,  and  the 
numerous,  ill-ordered  fleet  of  the  Perfians.  We  may 
watch  in  imagination  the  veffel  of  Attica  purfuing 
Artemifia,  and  her  ready  and  fuccefsful  ftratagem,  by 
running  down  a friendly  fhip,  to  avoid  the  peril  that 
threatened  her.  But  the  waters  now  are  ftill,  and  the 
only  figns  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  little  town  of 
Eleufis  which  is  lying  at  our  feet.  Its  houfes  ftill  fhow 
marks  of  former  luxury.  A fine  teffelated  pavement 
is  to  be  feen  in  the  court  of  one  of  the  houfes,  and  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns,  with  flutings  of  different 
fizes,  fmall  remnants  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  her 
Propylaea,  lie  disregarded  in  the  ways. 
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Looking  behind  us  we  fee  the  low  hills  of  which 
our  Acropolis  is  the  laft  fummit;  behind  them  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Kerrata,  and  behind  that  again,  the 
loftier  peaks  of  Mount  Geronion,  at  whofe  foot,  on  the 
Scironian  rocks,  Hippolytus  was  dalhed  to  pieces. 
The  windmills  here,  like  thofe  of  Afia  Minor, 
inftead  of  carrying  heavy  fails  as  ours  do,  are  moved 
by  broad  fans  of  cloth,  ftretched  in  the  manner  of  the 
gib-fails  of  a boat,  the  long  projecting  axle  ferving 
for  a mail. 

The  old  mole  is  fmall  but  tolerably  entire ; its  days 
are  ftrangely  changed  fince  Eleufis  was  the  religious 
capital  of  Greece,  and  the  Emperors  of  the  World  came 
hither  to  learn  her  myfteries. 

BUT  it  is  time  to  be  going  back,  fo  Nikola  brings 
out  the  carriage  and  horles,  gives  a few  leptas  to 
the  little  urchins  who  have  been  hanging  about  and 
making  work  to  do  for  us : we  get  in  and  ftart  again 
for  Athens. 

The  plain  of  Eleufis  is  half  covered  with  dwarf 
vines,  the  fcarecrows  placed  at  intervals  among  them  are 
prominent  objects : they  confift  fimply  of  a ftake  driven 
into  the  ground,  on  which  is  fet  the  whitening  Ikull  of 
fome  dead  animal. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  as  much  wanting  in  clafiic 
feeling  when  they  apply  the  bones  of  dogs  in  this 
manner,  as  the  Capu.cins  are  in  reverent  and  proper 
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feeling  when  they  faw  up  the  wrecks  of  the  dead 
brothers  of  their  order  to  frame  out  the  work  of  God’s 
handicraft,  the  ghaftly  and  degraded  decorations  of 
their  crypt. 

Oleanders  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  plain  and  along 
the  fhore,  and  the  dark  blue  flowers  of  fome  low,  flirub- 
like  plants  make  admirable  foils  to  their  bright  blof- 
foms.  We  enter  the  pafs  at  Daphne  again.  On 
leaving  it,  the  view  of  Hymettus  and  the  plain  of 
Athens,*  of  Pentelicus  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  fea 


* Chateaubriand.  Itineraire. 

“ . . . . Nous  nous  engageames  dans  le  defile  que  forment  le  Mont 
“ Parnes  et  le  Mont  Aigalee  ; cette  partie  de  la  Voie  Sacree  s’appelait  le 

“ Myftique Enfin,  le  defile  commence  \ s’elargir;  nous  tournons 

“ autour  du  Mont  Paecile  place  au  milieu  du  chemin,  comme  pour  mafquer 

“ le  tableau ; et  tout  it  coup  nous  decouvrons  la  plaine  d’ Athenes 

“ Mon  etoile  m’avait  amene  par  le  veritable  chemin  pour  voir  Athenes 
“ dans  toute  fa  gloire.  La  premiere  chofe  qui  frappa  mes  yeux  ce  fut  la 
“ citadelle  eclairee  du  foleil  levant : elle  etait  jufte  en  face  de  moi,  de 
“ l’autre  cote  de  la  plaine,  et  femblait  appuyee  fur  le  Mont  Hymette  qui 
“ faifait  le  fond  du  tableau.  Elle  prefentait,  dans  un  aflemblage  confus, 
“ les  chapiteaux  des  Propyldes,  les  colonnes  du  Parthenon  et  du  temple 
“ d’Erecthee,  les  embrafures  d’une  muraille  chargee  de  canons,  les  debris 
“ Gothiques  des  Chretiens,  et  les  mafures  des  Mufulmans.  Deux  petites 
“ collines,  l’Anchefme  et  le  Mufee,  s’elevaient  au  nord  et  au  midi  de 
“ l’Acropolis.  Entre  ces  deux  collines  et  au  pied  de  l’Acropolis,  Athenes 
“ fe  montrait  it  moi : fes  toits  aplatis,  entremeles  de  minarets,  de  cypres, 
“ de  mines,  de  colonnes  ifolees,  les  domes  de  fes  mofquees  couronnes  par 
“ de  gros  nids  de  cigognes,  faifaient  un  effet  agreable  aux  rayons  du 
“foleil.” 

The  defcription  of  Chateaubriand  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Athens 
now,  fave  that  the  fortifications  and  mofques  are  deftroyed.  The  hill 
which  he  calls  Anchefmus,  has  fince  been  decided  to  be  Lycabettus. 
The  ftorks’  nefts  are  as  confpicuous  a feature  in  the  ftreets,  on  the  walls 
and  domes  of  Saloniki,  as  they  were  in  Chateaubriand’s  time  on  thofe  of 
Athens . 
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on  the  right,  is  wonderfully  fine.  “ The  olive  grove  of 
Academe,”  glowing  with  the  rich  colours  of  the  evening 
fun,  and  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Venetian 
tower,  turning  their  warm,  willful  gaze  to  the  regions  of 
the  weft,  remind  us — as  if  reminding  were  neceffary — 
of  a far-off  home,  and  of  the  blue  fea  which  we  mull 
crofs  before  we  can  reach  it  and  be  at  reft. 

[23.  View  from,  the  Pa/s  at  Daphne.  ] 


OUR  “Seven  Days’”  ftay  “in  Attica”  is  ended, 
and  what  lhall  we  fay  at  parting  ? I have  tried 
to  help  you  in  thought  to  picture  Athens  from  four 
different  points  of  view,  to  lead  you  in  fpirit  round  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis,  to  pace  its  venerable  platform, 
to  vifit  the  fite  of  ancient  worfhip  and  the  fcenes  of 
ancient  glory,  but  you,  I fear,  have  only  read  a few 
cold  words,  and  feen  fome  hard  unmeaning  lines 
“ wee  fkarts  o’  a keelyvine  pen,”  while  the  pleafure 
and  the  burning  recollection  of  the  paft 
remain,  and  muft  remain  alone 
with  me. 
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1ILYUM  ! Wil- 

1 yum! WIL- 

YUM!" 

It  was  mine  host  of 
j the  Ferry  Inn  at  Cook- 
I ham  who  was  calling, 

. and  at  the  top  of  his 

voice— and  a big-chested  voice  it  was— the 
sound  leaping  into  crescendo  as  the  object 
of  his  search  remained  hidden.  Then  he 
turned  to  me: 

“He’s  somewheres  ’round  the  boat 
house— you  can’t  miss  him— there’s  too 
much  of  him!” 

“ Are  ye  wantin’  me,  sor  ? ” came  another 
shout  as  ! rounded  the  squat  building 
stuffed  with  boats — literally  so — bottom 
top,  and  sides. 

“Yes — are  you  the  boatman?” 

“ I am,  sor— and  bloody  sick  of  me  job. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  Charles  Scrib. 


Do  ye  see  that  wherry  shovin’  off— the  one 
with  the  lady  in  a sweater?  Yes— that’s 
nght  just  slipped  under  the  bridge  Well 
sor,  what  d’ye  think  the  bloke  did  for  me? 
Look  at  it,  sor!”  (Here  he  held  out  his 
hand  in  which  lay  a half-penny.)  “And 
me  a-washin’  out  ’is  boat,  feedin’  of  ’is  dog 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  ’is  togs  and  ’is  ladies 
—and  then  shoves  off  and  ’ands  me  this— a 
a’penny  sor— a 'a' penny  —from  the  likes 
o 1m  to  the  likes  o’  me!  Damn  ’im!— ” 
and  away  went  the  coin  into  the  river 
‘ You’ll  excuse  me,  sor,  but  I couldn’t  choke 
it  down.  Is  it  a punt  ye’re  lookin’  for?” 
The  landlord  was  right — there  was  a 
good  deal  of  him — six  feet  and  an  inch  I 
should  think;  straight  as  an  oar,  his  bared 
arms  swinging  free;  waist,  thighs,  and  back 
tough  as  a saw-log.'  To  this  was  added  two 
big  blue  eyes  set  in  a clean-shaven  face 
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rowo!  visitors  that  month)  down  by  the  Weir 


- an  ear 

com.  I caught,  too,  the  muscles  of  his  chest 
rounding  out  his  boating  shirt,  and  par- 
ticularly the  muscles  of  the  neck  supporting 
the  round  head  crowned  with  closely- 
cropped  hair— evidently  a young  English- 
man of  that  great  middle  class  which  the 
nation  depends  upon  in  an  emergency.  My 
inspection  also  settled  any  question  I might 
have  had  as  to  why  he  was  “ William,”  and 
never  “ Bill,”  to  those  about  him. 

The  one  thing  lacking  in  his  make-up — 
and  which  only  came  into  view  when  he 
turned  his  head— was  the  upper  part  of  one 
ear.  This  was  clipped  as  close  as  a terrier’s 
Again  he  repeated  the  question — with  a 
deprecatory  smile,  as  if  he  already  regretted 
his  outburst. 

“Is  it  a punt  ye’re  wantin’,  sor?” 

“Yes — and  a man  to  pole  it  and  look 
after  me  while  I paint.  I had  old  Norris  for 
the  past  few  years,  but  I hear  he’s  gone  back 
to  gardening.  Will  you  have  time  with  your 
other  work?” 

“Time!  I’ll  chuck  my  job  if  I don’t.” 
“No,— you  can  do  both,— Norris  did. 
You  can  pole  me  out  to  where  I want  to 
work;  bring  me  my  lunch  when  you  have 
yours,  and  come  for  me  at  night.  You 
weren’t  here  two  years  ago — were  you?” 
“No— I was  with  General  French.  Got 
this  clip  outside  Kimberly — ’’and  he 
touched  his  ear.  “ Been  all  my  life  on  the 
river— Maidenhead  and  Bourne’s  End 
mostly — and  so  when  my  time  was  up  I 
come  home  and  the  boss  here  put  me  on.” 
“A  soldier!  I thought  so.  I see  now 
why  you  got  mad.  Wonder  you  didn’t 
throw  that  chap  into  the  river.”  I am  a 
crank  on  the  happiness  one  gets  from  the 
giving  of  tips — and  a half-penny  man  is  the 
rock-bottom  of  meanness. 

His  face  straightened. 

“ Well,  we  can’t  do  that,  sor— we  can’t 
never  talk  back.  Got  to  grin  and  bear  it  or 
lose  yer  job.  Learned  that  in  the  Hussahs. 

I didn’t  care  for  his  money — maybe  it  was 
the  way  he  did  it  that  set  me  goin’ — as  if  I 
was  Well — let  it  go!  And  it’s  a punt  ye 

want  ? — Yes,  sor — come  and  pick  it  out.” 
After  that  it  was  plain  sailing — or  punt- 
ing. The  picture  of  that  London  cad 
sprawling  in  the  water,  which  my  approval 
had  created  in  his  mind,  had  done  it.  And 
it  was  early  and  late  too  (there  were  few 


below  the  lock  as  far  as  Cliveden;  up  the 
backwater  to  the  Mill — William  stretched 
beside  me  while  I worked,  or  pulling  back 
and  forth  when  a cool  bottle— beer,  of 
course,  or  a kettle  and  an  alcohol  lamp 
would  add  to  my  comfort. 

Many  years  of  tramping  and  boating  up 
and  down  the  Thames  from  Reading  to 
Maidenhead,  have  taught  me  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  river.  I know  it  as  I do  my  own 
pocket  (and  there  is  more  in  that  state- 
ment than  you  think— especially  during 
regatta  week) . 

First  comes  Sonning  with  its  rose  gar- 
dens and  quaint  brick  bridge;  and  then 
Marlowe  with  that  long  stretch  of  silver 
bordered  by  nodding  trees  and  dominated 
by  the  robber  Inn— four  shillings  and  six 
for  a sawdust  sandwich!  Then  Maiden- 
head, swarming  with  boats  and  city  folks 
after  dark  (it  is  only  a step  from  the  land- 
ing to  any  number  of  curtained  sitting- 
rooms  with  shaded  candles— and  there  be 
gay  times  at  Maidenhead  let  me  tell  you!). 
And,  between,  best  of  all,  lovely  Cookham. 

Here  the  river,  crazy  with  delight,  seems 
to  lose  its  head  and  goes  meandering  about, 
poking  its  nose  up  back  waters,  creeping 
across  meadows,  flooding  limpid  shallows, 
mirroring  oaks  and  willows  upside  down, 
surging  up  as  if  to  sweep  away  a velvet- 
shorn  lawn,  only  to  pour  itself — its  united 
self— into  an  open-mouthed  lock,  and  so  on 
to  a saner  life  in  a level  stretch  beyond.  If 
you  want  a map  giving  these  vagaries,  spill 
a cup  of  tea  and  follow  its  big  and  little 
puddles  with  their  connecting  rivulets:  ten 
chances  to  one  it  will  come  out  right. 

All  this  William  and  I took  in  for  three 
unbroken  weeks,  my  usual  summer  allot- 
ment on  the  Thames.  Never  was  there 
such  a breezy,  wholesome  companion; 
stories  of  his  life  in  the  Veldt;  of  his  hos- 
pital experience  over  that  same  ear— “The 
only  crack  I got,  sor,  thank  God!— except 
bein’  ’alf  starved  for  a week  and  down  two 
months  with  the  fever — ” neither  of  which 
seemed  to  have  caused  him  a moment’s  in- 
convenience; stories  of  the  people  living 
about  him  and  those  who  came  from  Lon- 
don with  a “ ’am  sandwidge  in  a noos- 
paper,  and  precious  little  more,”  rolled  out 
of  him  by  the  hour. 

And  the  poise  of  the  man ! When  he  lay 
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stretched  out  beside  me  on  the  grass  while  I 
worked — an  old  bivouac  attitude — he  kept 
still;  no  twitching  of  legs,  or  stretching  of 
arms — lay  as  a big  hound  does,  whose 
blood  and  breeding  necessitate  repose. 

And  we  were  never  separated.  First  a 
plunge  overboard,  and  then  a pull  back  for 
breakfast,  and  off  again  with  the  luncheon 
tucked  under  the  seat — and  so  on  until  the 
sun  dropped  behind  the  hills. 

The  only  days  on  which  this  routine  of 
work  and  play  had  to  be  changed  were  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Then  my  white  um- 
brella would  loom  up  as  large  as  a circus 
tent,  the  usual  crowd  surging  about  its 
doors.  As  you  cannot  see  London  for  the 
people,  so  you  cannot  see  the  river  for  boats 
on  these  days — all  sorts  of  boats — wherries, 

- tubs,  launches,  racing  craft,  shells,  punts — 
everything  that  can  be  poled,  pulled,  or 
wobbled,  and  in  each  one  the  invariable 
combination — a man,  a girl  and  a dog — a 
dog,  a girl  and  a man.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  ages,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time. 

On  these  mornings  William  and  I have 
our  bath  early — ahead  of  the  crowd  really, 
who  generally  arrive  two  hours  after  sun- 
rise and  keep  up  the  pace  until  the  last  train 
leaves  for  Paddington.  This  bath  is  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  tea-cup  spillways,  and  is 
called  the  Weir.  There  is  a plateau,  a 
plunge  down  some  twenty  feet  into  a deep 
pool,  and  the  usual  surroundings  of  fresh 
morning  air,  gay  tree-tops  and  the  splash  of 
cool  water  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 

To-day  as  my  boat  grated  on  the  gravel 
my  eyes  fell  on  a young  English  lord  who 
was  holding  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  the 
sunlight.  He  was  dressed  from  head  to 
foot  in  a skin-tight  suit  of  underwear  which 
had  been  cut  for  him  by  a Garden-of-Eden 
tailor.  He  was  just  out  of  the  water — a 
straight,  well-built,  ruddy-skinned  fellow — 
every  inch  a man!  What  birth  and  station 
had  done  for  him  would  become  apparent 
when  his  valet  began  to  hand  him  his  Bond 
Street  outfit.  The  next  instant  William 
stood  beside  him.  Then  there  came  a 
wriggle  about  the  shoulders,  the  slip  of  a 
buckle,  and  he  was  overboard  and  out  again 
before  my  lord  had  discarded  his  third 
towel. 

I fell  to  thinking. 

Naked  they  were  equals.  That  was  the 
way  they  came  into  the  world  and  that’s 
the  way  they  would  go  out.  And  yet  within 
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the  hour  my  lord  would  be  back  to  his 
muffins  and  silver  service,  with  two  flunkies 
behind  his  chair,  and  William  would  be 
swabbing  out  a boat  or  poling  me  home 
through  the  pond  lilies. 

But  why  ? — I kept  asking  myself.  A to- 
tally idiotic  and  illogical  question,  of  course. 
Both  were  of  an  age;  both  would  be  a joy 
to  a sculptor  looking  for  modem  gods  with 
which  to  imitate  Greek  ones.  Both  were 
equal  in  the  sight  of  their  Maker.  Both  had 
served  their  country — the  lord,  I learned 
later,  being  one  of  the  first  to  draw  a bead 
on  Spion  Kop  close  enough  to  be  of  any 
use — and  both  were  honest — at  least  Wil- 
liam was — and  the  lord  must  have  been. 

There  is  no  answer — never  can  be.  And 
yet  the  picture  of  the  two  as  they  stood 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  continues  to  rise 
in.my  memory,  and  with  it  always  comes 
this  same  query — one  which  will  never 
down— Why  should  there  be  the  difference  ? 

But  the  summer  is  moving  on  apace. 
There  is  another  Inn  and  another  William 
— or  rather,  there  was  one  several  hundred 
years  ago  before  he  went  off  crusading.  It 
is  an  old  resort  of  mine.  Seven  years  now 
has  old  Leah  filled  my  breakfast  cup  with  a 
coffee  that  deserves  a hymn  of  praise  in  its 
honor.  I like  it  hot — boiling,  blistering  hot, 
and  the  old  woman  brings  it  on  the  run,  her 
white  sabots  clattering  across  the  flower- 
smothered  courtyard.  During  all  these 
years  I have  followed  with  reverent  fingers 
not  only  the  slopes  of  its  roof  but  the  loops 
of  swinging  clematis  that  crowd  its  bal- 
conies and  gables  as  well.  I say  “my” 
because  I have  known  this  Inn  of  William 
the  Conqueror  long  enough  to  include  it 
in  the  list  of  the  many  good  ones  I frequent 
over  Europe — the  Bellevue,  for  instance,  at 
Dordrecht,  over  against  Papendrecht — (I 
shall  be  there  in  another  month) . And  the 
Britannia  in  Venice,  and  I hope  still  a third 
in  unknown  Athens — unknown  to  me — 
my  objective  point  this  year. 

This  particular  Inn  with  the  roof  and  the 
clematis,  is  at  Dives,  twenty  miles  from 
Trouville  on  the  coast.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  it,  and  you  never  will  again. 

I hold  no  brief  for  my  old  friend  Le  Remois, 
the  proprietor,  but  the  coffee  is  not  the  only 
thing  over  which  grateful  men  chant  hymns. 
There  is  a kitchen,  resplendent  in  polished 
brass,  with  three  French  chefs  in  attend- 
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ance,  and  a two-century-old  spit  for  roast- 
ing. There  is  the  wine-cellar,  in  which  cob- 
webs and  not  labels  record  the  age  and  the 
vintage;  there  is  a dining-room — three  of 
them — with  baronial  fireplaces,  sixteenth- 
century  furniture,  and  linen  and  glass  to 
match — to  say  nothing  of  tapestries,  Span- 
ish leathers,  shrines,  carved  saints,  ivories 
and  pewter — the  whole  a sight  to  turn  bric- 
a-brac  fiends  into  burglars — not  a difficult 
thing  by  the  way — and  then,  of  course — 
there  is  the  bill! 

“ Where  have  you  been,  M.  Le  Remois  ?” 
asked  a charming  woman. 

“To  church,  Madame.” 

“Did  you  say  your  prayers?” 

“Yes,  Madame,”  answered  this  good 
boniface,  with  a twinkle. 

“What  did  you  pray  for?” 

“I  said — ‘Oh,  Lord! — do  not  make  me 
rich,  but  place  me  next  to  the  rich’” — and 
he  kept  on  his  way  rubbing  his  hands  and 
chuckling.  And  yet  I must  say  it  is  worth 
the  price. 

I have  no  need  of  a William  here — nor  of 
anybody  else.  The  water  for  my  cups  is 
within  my  reach ; convenient  umbrellas  on 
movable  pedestals  can  be  shoved  into  place; 
a sheltered  back  porch  hives  for  the  night  all 
my  paraphernalia  and  unfinished  sketches, 
and  a step  or  two  brings  me  to  a table 
where  a broiled  lobster  fresh  from  the  sea 
and  a peculiar  peach  ablaze  in  a peculiar 
sauce — the  whole  washed  down  by  a pint  of 
— (No — you  can’t  have  the  brand — there 
were  only  seven  bottles  left  when  I paid  my 
bill) — help  to  ease  the  cares  that  beset  a 
painter’s  life. 

But  even  this  oasis  of  a garden,  hemmed 
about  as  it  is  by  the  froth  of  Trouville  and 
the  suds  of  Cabourg;  through  which  floats 
the  gay  life  of  Paris  resplendent  in  toilettes 
never  excelled  or  exceeded  anywhere — can- 
not keep  me  from  Holland  very  long.  And 
it  is  a pity  too,  for  of  late  years  I have  been 
looked  upon  as  a harmless  fixture— so  much 
so  that  men  and  women  pass  and  repass  my 
easel,  or  look  over  my  shoulder  while  I 
work  without  a break  in  their  confidences — 
quite  as  if  I was  a deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
waiter,  or  twin-brother  to  old  Coco  the 
cockatoo,  who  has  surveyed  the  same  scene 
from  his  perch  near  the  roof  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

None  of  these  unconscious  ear-droppings 
am  I going  to  betray — delightful,  startling 


— improper,  if  you  must  have  it — as  some 
of  them  were.  Not  the  most  interesting,  at 
all  events,  for  I promised  her  I wouldn’t — 
but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  diversion 
obtained  by  keeping  the  latch  string  of 
your  ears  on  the  outside. 

None  of  all  this  ever  drips  into  my  auricles 
in  Holland.  A country  so  small  that  they 
build  dykes  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from 
being  spilt  off  the  edge,  is  hardly  the  place 
for  a scandal — certainly  not  in  stolid  Dor- 
drecht or  in  that  fly-speck  of  a Papen- 
drecht, whose  dormer  windows  peer  over 
the  edge  of  the  dyke  as  if  in  mortal  fear  of 
another  inundation.  And  yet  small  as  it  is, 
it  is  still  big  enough  for  me  to  approach  it — 
the  fly-speck,  of  course — by  half  a dozen 
different  routes.  I can  come  by  boat  from 
Rotterdam.  Fop  Smit  owns  and  runs  it — 
(no  kin  of  mine,  more’s  the  pity) — or  by 
train  from  Amsterdam;  or  by  carriage  from 
any  number  of  ’dams,  ’drechts  and  ’bergs. 
Or  I can  tramp  it  on  foot,  or  be  wheeled  in 
on  a dog-wagon.  I have  tried  them  all,  and 
know.  Being  now  a staid  old  painter  and 
past  such  foolishness,  I take  the  train. 

Toot!  Toot! — and  I am  out  on  the  plat- 
form, through  the  door  of  the  station  and 
aboard  the  one-horse  tram  that  wiggles  and 
swings  over  the  cobble-scoured  streets  of 
Dordrecht,  and  so  on  to  the  Bellevue. 

Why  I stop  at  the  Bellevue  (apart  from 
its  being  one  of  my  Inns)  is  that  from  its 
windows  I can  not  only  watch  the  life  of 
the  tawny-colored,  boat-crowded  Maas, 
but  see  every  curl  of  smoke  that  mounts 
from  the  chimneys  of  Papendrecht  strung 
along  its  banks.  My  dear  friend,  Herr 
Boudier,  of  years  gone  by,  has  retired  trom 
its  ownership,  but  his  successor,  Herr  Teits 
ma,  is  as  hearty  in  his  welcome.  Peter,  my 
old  boatman,  too,  pulled  his  last  oar  some 
two  years  back,  and  one  “Bop”  takes  his 
place.  There  is  another  “p”  and  an  “e” 
tacked  on  to  Bop,  but  I have  eliminated  the 
unnecessary  and  call  him  “ Bob  ” for  short. 
They  made  Bob  out  of  what  was  left  of 
Peter,  but  they  left  out  all  trace  of  William. 

This  wooden-shod  curiosity  is  anywhere 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  gray,  knock-kneed,  bent  in  the  back, 
and  goes  to  sleep  standing  up — and  stays 
asleep.  He  is  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
tramp  in  the  comic  opera  of  “Miss  Hook  of 
Holland” — except  that  the  actor-sleeper 
occasionally  topples  over  and  has  to  be 
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braced  up.  Bob  is  past-master  of  the  art 
and  goes  it  alone,  without  propping  of  any 
kind.  He  is  the  only  man  in  Dordrecht,  or 
Papendrecht,  or  the  country  round  about, 
who  can  pull  a boat  and  speak  English.  He 
says  so,  and  I am  forced  not  only  to  believe 
him,  but  to  hire  him.  He  wants  it  in  ad- 
vance, top — having  had  some  experience 
with  “painter-man,”  he  explains  to  Herr 
Teitsma. 

I shall,  of  course,  miss  my  delightful  Wil- 
liam, but  I am  accustomed  to  that.  And 
then,  again,  while  Bob  asleep  is  an  interest- 
ing physiological  study,  Bob  awake  adds  to 


loaf  of  bread  from  the  baker’s.  The  old 
Groote  Kirk  still  towers  aloft — the  highest 
building  in  Holland,  they  say;  the  lazy, 
red-sailed  luggers  drift  up  and  down,  their 
decks  gay  with  potted  plants;  swiss  cur- 
tains at  the  cabin  windows,  the  wife  holding 
the  tiller  while  the  man  trims  sail.  The 
boys  still  clatter  over  the  polished  cobbles — 
an  aggressive  mob  when  school  lets  out— 
and  a larger  crop,  I think,  than  in  the  years 
gone  by,  and  with  more  noise — my  um- 
brella being  the  target.  Often  a spoilt  fish 
or  half  a last  week’s  cabbage  comes  my  way, 
whereupon  Bob  awakes  to  instant  action 
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the  gaiety  of  nations,  samples  of  which 
crowd  about  my  easel,  Holland  being  one 
of  the  main  highways  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  delight  so  keen  to  an  artist 
as  returning  to  a place  he  has  once  painted 
and  loved.  I have  known  Dort  and  the  lit- 
tle ’drecht  across  the  way  for  some  fifteen 
years,  five  of  which  have  slipped  by  since  I 
last  opened  my  umbrella  along  its  quaint 
quays.  To  my  great  joy  nothing  has 
changed.  The  old  potato  boat  still  lies 
close  to  the  quay,  under  the  overhanging 
elms.  The  same  dear  old  man  and  his 
equally  dear  old  wife  still  make  their  home 
beneath  its  hipped  roof.  I know,  for  it  is 
here  I lunch,  the  cargo  forming  the  chief 
dish,  followed  by  a saucer  of  stewed  currants, 
a cup  of  coffee — (more  hymns  here) — and  a 


with  a consequent  scattering,  the  bravest 
and  most  agile  making  faces  from  behind 
wharf  spiles  and  corners.  Peter  used  to 
build  a fence  of  oars  around  me  to  keep 
them  off,  but  Bob  takes  it  out  in  swearing. 

Only  once  did  he  silence  them.  They 
were  fully  grown,  this  squad,  and  had 
crowded  the  old  man  against  a tree  under 
which  I had  backed  as  shelter  from  a pass- 
ing shower.  There  came  a blow  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  a sprawling  boy,  and 
Bob  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  right 
sleeve  rolled  up,  showing  a full-rigged  ship 
tattooed  in  India  ink.  What  poured  from 
him  I learned  afterwards  was  an  account  of 
his  many  voyages  to  the  Arctic  and  around 
the  Horn,  as  the  label  on  his  arm  proved — 
an  experience  which,  he  shouted,  would  be 
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utilized  in  pounding  them  up  into  fish  bait 
if  they  did  not  take  to  their  heels.  After 
that  he  always  went  to  sleep  with  one  eye 
open,  the  boys  keeping  awake  with  two — 
and  out  of  my  way — a result  which  inter- 
ested me  the  more. 

If  my  Luigi  was  not  growing  restless  in 
my  beloved  Venice  (it  is  wonderful  how 
large  a portion  of  the  earth  I own)  I would 
love  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  summer  along 
these  gray  canals,  especially  since  Bob’s 
development  brings  a daily  surprise.  Only 
to-day  I caught  sight  of  him  half  hidden  in 


an  angle  of  a wall,  surrounded  by  a group 
of  little  tots  who  were  begging  him  for 
paper  pin-wheels  which  a vendor  had 
stopped  to  sell,  an  infinitesimal  small  coin 
the  size  of  a cuff  button  purchasing  a dozen 
or  more.  When  I again  looked  up  from  a 
canvas  each  tot  had  a pin-wheel  and  later  on 
Bob,  that  much  poorer  in  pocket,  sneaked 
back  and  promptly  went  to  sleep. 

But  even  Bob’s  future  beatification  can- 
not hold  me.  I yearn  for  the  white,  blinding 
light  and  breathless  lagoons,  and  all  that 
makes  Venice  the  Queen  City  of  the  World. 
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Luigi  meets  me  inside  the  station.  It 
takes  a soldo  to  get  in,  and  Luigi  has  but 
few  of  them,  but  he  is  always  there.  His 
gondola  is  moored  to  the  landing  steps  out- 
side— a black  swan  of  a boat,  all  morocco 
cushions  and  silk  fringes;  the  product  of  a 
thousand  years  of  tinkering  by  the  most 
fastidious  and  luxurious  people  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  still  to-day  the  most 
comfortable  conveyance  known  to  man. 

Hurry  up,  you  who  have  never  known  a 
gondola  or  a Luigi!  A vile-smelling,  chug- 
gity-chug  is  forcing  its  way  up  every  crooked 
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canal,  no  matter  how  narrow.  Two  Vene- 
tian shipyards  are  hammering  away  on 
their  hulls  or  polishing  their  motors.  Soon 
the  cost  of  production  will  drop  to  that  of  a 
gondola.  Then  look  out!  There  are  eight 
thousand  machinists  in  the  Arsenal  earning 
but  five  francs  a day,  any  one  of  whom  can 
learn  to  run  a motor  boat  in  a week,  thus 
doubling  their  wages.  Worse  yet — the 
world  is  getting  keener  every  hour  for 
speedy  things.  I may  be  wrong — I hope 
and  pray  I am — but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
handwriting  is  already  on  the  wall.  “ This 


way  to  the  Museo  Civico,”  it  reads — “if 
you  want  to  find  a gondola  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.”  As  for  the  Luigis  and  the  Es- 
peros — they  will  then  have  given  up  the  un- 
equal struggle. 

The  only  hope  rests  with  the  Venetians 
themselves.  They  have  restored  the  scarred 
Library,  and  are  rebuilding  the  Campanile, 
with  a reverence  for  the  things  which  made 
their  past  glorious  that  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  artistic  world.  The  gondola  is 
as  much  a part  of  Venice  as  its  sunsets, 
pigeons,  and  palaces.  Let  them  by  special 


license  keep  the  Traghetti  intact,  with  their 
shuttles  of  gondolas  crossing  back  and  forth 
— then,  perhaps,  the  catastrophe  may  be 
deferred  for  a few  decades. 

As  it  was  in  Dort  and  Papendrecht  so  it 
is  in  Venice.  Except  these  beastly,  vile- 
smelling boats  there  is  nothing  new,  thank 
God.  Everything  else  is  faded,  weather- 
worn and  old,  everything  filled  with  sensu- 
ous beauty — sky,  earth,  lagoon,  garden  wall, 
murmuring  ripples — the  same  wonderful 
Venice  that  thrills  its  lovers  the  world  over. 
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And  the  old  painters  are  still  here — Wal- 
ter Brown,  Bunce,  Bompard,  Faulkner  and 
the  rest — successors  of  Ziem  and  Rico — 
men  who  have  loved  her  all  their  lives.  And 
with  them  a new  band  of  devotees — Monet 
and  Louis  Aston  Knight  among  them. 
“ For  a few  days,”  they  said  in  explanation, 
but  it  was  weeks  before  they  left — only  to 
return,  I predict,  as  long  as  they  can  hold  a 
brush. 

As  for  Luigi  and  me — we  keep  on  our  ac- 
customed way,  leading  our  accustomed 
lives.  Seventeen  years  now  since  he  bent 
to  his  oar  behind  my  cushions — twenty-six 
in  all  since  I began  to  idle  about  her  canals. 
It  is  either  the  little  canal  next  the  Public 
Garden,  or  up  the  Giudecca,  or  under  the 
bronze  horses  of  San  Marco ; or  it  may  be 
we  are  camped  out  in  the  Piazzetta  before 
the  Porta  della  Carta;  or  perhaps  up  the 
narrow  canal  of  San  Rocco,  or  in  the  Fruit 
Market  near  the  Rialto  while  the  boats  un- 
load their  cargoes. 

All  old  subjects  and  yet  ever  new;  each 
has  been  painted  a thousand  times,  and 
in  as  many  different  lights  and  perspec- 
tives. And  yet  each  canvas  differs  from  its 
fellows  as  do  two  ripples  or  two  morning 
skies. 

For  weeks  we  drift  about.  One  day  Car- 
lotta,  the  fishwife  up  the  Fondamenta  della 
Pallada,  makes  us  our  coffee;  the  next 
Luigi  buys  it  of  some  smart  cafe  on  the 
Piazza.  This  with  a roll,  a bit  of  Gorgon- 
zola and  a bunch  of  grapes,  or  half  a dozen 
figs,  is  our  luncheon,  to  which  is  added  two 
curls  of  blue  smoke,  one  from  Luigi’s  pipe 
and  the  other  from  my  cigarette.  Then  we 
fall  to  work  again. 

But  this  will  never  do!  While  I have 
been  loafing  with  Luigi  not  only  has  the 
summer  slipped  away,  but  the  cool  winds 
of  October  have  crept  down  from  the  Alps. 
There  are  fresh  subjects  to  tackle — some  I 
have  never  seen.  Athens  beckons  to  me. 
The  columns  of  the  Parthenon  loom  up! 

If  there  are  half  a dozen  ways  of  getting 
into  Papendrecht — there  is  only  one  of 
reaching  Athens — that  is,  if  you  start  from 
Venice.  Trieste  first,  either  by  rail  or  boat, 
and  then  aboard  one  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds 
and  so  on  down  the  Adriatic  to  Patras. 

It  is  October,  remember— when  every 
spear  of  grass  from  a six-months’  drought 
— the  customary  dry  spell — is  burnt  to  a 


crisp.  It  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  next  week, 
they  will  tell  you — but  it  doesn’t — never 
has  in  October — and  never  will.  Strange 
to  say,  you  never  miss  it — neither  in  the 
color  of  the  mountains  flanking  the  Adriatic 
or  in  any  one  of  the  ports  on  the  way  down, 
or  in  Patras  itself.  The  green  note  to  which 
I have  been  accustomed — which  I have 
labored  over  all  my  life — is  lacking,  and  a 
new  palette  takes  its  place — of  mauve,  vio- 
let, indescribable  blues  and  evanescent 
soap-bubble  reds.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
are  mother-of-pearl,  their  tops  melting  into 
cloud  shadows  so  delicate  in  tone  that  you 
cannot  distinguish  where  one  leaves  off  and 
the  other  begins. 

And  it  is  so  in  Patras,  except  for  a riotous, 
defiant  pine — green  as  a spring  cabbage 
or  a newly-painted  shutter — that  sucks  its 
moisture  from  nobody  knows  where — 
hasn’t  any,  perhaps,  and  glories  in  its  shame. 
All  along  the  railroad  from  the  harbor  of 
Patras  to  the  outskirts  of  Athens  it  is  the 
same — bare  fields,  bare  hills,  streets  and 
roads  choked  with  dust.  And  so,  too,  when 
you  arrive  at  the  station  and  take  the  omni- 
bus for  the  Grande  Bretagne. 

By  this  time  you  are  accustomed  to  it — 
in  fact  you  rather  enjoy  it.  If  you  have  a 
doubt  of  it,  step  out  on  the  balcony  at  the 
front  of  the  hotel  and  look  up! 

Hanging  in  the  sky — in  an  air  of  pure 
ether,  set  in  films  of  silver  grays  in  which 
shimmer  millions  of  tones,  delicate  as  the 
shadings  of  a pearl,  towers  the  Acropolis, 
its  crest  fringed  by  the  ruins  of  the  greatest 
temples  the  world  possesses. 

I rang  a bell. 

“ Get  me.  a carriage  and  send  me  up  a 
guide — anybody  who  can  speak  English 
and  who  is  big  enough  to  carry  a sketch 
trap.” 

He  must  have  been  outside,  so  quickly 
did  he  answer  the  call.  He  was  two-thirds 
the  size  of  William,  one  half  the  length  of 
Luigi,  and  one-third  the  age  of  Bob. 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“ Vlanopoulos.” 

“Anything  else?” 

“Yes — Panis.” 

“ Then  we’ll  drop  the  last  half.  Put  those 
traps  in  the  carriage — and  take  me  to  the 
Parthenon.” 

I never  left  it  for  fourteen  consecutive 
days— nor  did  I see  a square  inch  of  Athens 
other  than  the  streets  I drove  through  up 


and  back  on  my  way  to  work.  Nor  have  I 
in  all  my  experience  ever  had  a more 
competent,  obliging,  and  companionable 
guide — always  excepting  my  beloved  Luigi, 
who  is  not  only  my  guide,  but  my  protector 
and  friend  as  well. 

It  was  then  that  I blessed  the  dust. 
Green  things,  wet  things,  soggy  things — 
such  as  mud  and  dull  skies  have  no  place  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Parthenon  and  its  con- 


tiguous temples  and  ruins.  That  wonder- 
ful tea-rose  marble,  with  its  stains  of  burnt 
sienna  marking  the  flutings  of  endless 
broken  columns  needs  no  varnishing  of 
moisture  to  enhance  its  beauty.  That  will 
do  for  the  facade  of  Burlington  House  with 
its  grimy  gray  statues,  or  the  moss-en- 
crusted tower  of  the  Groote  Kirk,  but 
never  here.  It  was  this  fear,  perhaps,  that 
kept  me  at  work,  haunted  as  I was  by  the 
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bogy  of  “Rain  to-morrow.  It  always 
comes,  and  keeps  on  for  a month  when  it 
starts  in.”  Blessed  be  the  weather  clerk! 
It  never  started  in— not  until  I reached 
Brindisi  on  my  way  back  to  Paris;  then,  if  I 
remember,  there  was  some  falling  weather 
— at  the  rate  of  two  inches  an  hour. 

I might  as  well  confess  that  my  two 
weeks’  study  of  the  Acropolis,  beginning  at 
the  recently  uncovered  entrance  gate  and 
ending  in  the  Museum  behind  the  Par- 
thenon, added  nothing  to  my  previous 
knowledge— meagre  as  it  had  been.  Where 
the  Venetians  wrought  the  greatest  havoc, 
how  many  and  what  columns  were  thrown 
down;  how  high  and  thick  and  massive 
they  were;  what  parts  of  the  marvellous 
ruin  that  High  Robber  Chief  Lord  Elgin 
stole  and  carted  off  to  London,  and  still 
keeps  the  British  Museum  acting  as  “fence” ; 
how  wide  and  long  and  spacious  was  the 


superb  chamber  that  held  the  statue  the 
gods  loved— none  of  these  things  inter- 
ested me — do  not  now.  What  I saw  was 
an  epoch  in  stone;  a chronicle  telling  the 
story  of  a civilization ; a glove  thrown  down 
to  posterity,  challenging  the  competition  of 
the  world. 

And  with  this  came  a feeling  of  reverence 
so  profound,  so  awe-inspiring,  so  humbling, 
that  I caught  myself  speaking  to  Panis  in 
whispers — as  one  does  in  a temple  when 
the  service  is  in  progress...  This,  as  the  sun 
sped  its  course  and  the  purple  shadows  of 
the  coming  night  began  to  creep  up  the 
steps  and  columns  of  the  marvellous  pile, 
its  pediment  bathed  in  the  rose-glow  of  the 
fading  day,  was  followed  by  a silence  that 
neither  of  us  cared  to  break.  For  then  the 
wondrous  temple  took  on  the  semblance  of 
some  old  sage,  the  sunlight  on  his  forehead 
the  shadow  of  the  future  about  his  knees. 


THE  STRANGER 

By  Grace  Fallow  Norton 

All  through  the  village  we  are  still; 

We  wait  for  him  to  pass. 

In  the  white  villa  on  the  hill 
They  turn  and  turn  the  glass. 

He  is  a stranger— fair,  they  say, 

And  young.  The  young  should  live! 
The  beautiful,  the  strong,  the  gay, 

Deep  into  life  should  dive 

And  breast  its  waves  and  buoyant  swim — 
Alas — he  drifts  to  port. 

Another  current  carries  him 
Beyond  the  billow-sport, 

Beyond  the  harbor,  past  the  hill, 

Beneath  the  churchyard  grass.  . . . 

All  through  the  village  we  are  still. 

We  wait  for  him  to  pass. 


Acropolis  from  the  Stage  of  the  Odeum  of  hegilla. 
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Olympus,  from  the  Road. between  Saloniki  and-Yasiliko-.  Kapidgiler  m the  foreground.  June  ll1!1  1852. 
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Kapidgiler  in  the  foreground.  June  11*  L85Z. 


Salamis,  from  the  Piraeus.  Juriel8^1852. 


S alamis,  from  the  Piraeus.  June  18^1852. 
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Southern  Portico  of  the  Parthenon,  looking  West 
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Eleusis,  1/f  Kerrata,  M4  Ge-onion,  G-.  of.  Salamis,  ait-d  Hills  of  the  More^fromthe  Via  Sacra,  June  19^1852. 


Interior  of  the  Parthenon,  from  the  South  Doorway.  June  20*1852. 


The  Erectherum  ‘from  the  Southern.  Portico  of  the  Parthenon. 
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Celia  of  a ruined  Temple, 
Eleusis.  June  19&  1852. 
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